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So long upon the lovely sketch, that I 
Imagined it reality, and thought 

Its brilliancy could never, never fade. 

Alas! no home is mine—for who would give 

So dear, so sweet a name, to the mere rovt 
Which sheltered him from the alternate change 
Of heat and cold, if it enclose no joy ? 

To dwell on what I have been, and, alas! 
Distracting contrast !—what I am—to gaze 
Upon the vacant seat, so lately tilled 
By one on whom the greedy worm may now 
Be banqueting !—till every nerve seems braced 
With mental anguish, and prepared to aid 
This coward heart to burst despair's dark fetters ; 
To cherish memory, and yet implore 
* Oblivious antidote,” a lethean draught, 

To drown the sad remembrance of those jovs 
Which never can return—the speaking glance, 
The rapturous kiss—the sympathetic tear, 
Which made this sterile earth a paradise ; 

















Will find, by sad experience tind, 
Its promise but a dream, 


Genius that strives through toil and pain 
To climb the steep of tame, 

Seeking with restless mind to gain 
An amaranthine name ; 

When that proud, dazzling height is won, 
With sick’ning sigh shall deem 

That all he fixed his heart upon, 
Was but a fleeting dream. 

Ask of ambition’s poisoned soul 
The worth of all his spoils, 

When he has reached the tempting goal 
Of hopes that crowned his toils ; 

And he shall own with aching breast 
Which loathes the solemn theme, 

That pomp, and power, and glory, rest 
Upon a baseless dream, 


How fair the front of youthful years, 





; , | It felt the chill which circles round my heart, } —_ : 
IGIN T : 1 ae . ORIGINAL TALES 
- ve ORIGINAL POE RY. Soe And knew that the sered feelings could alone : é 
gon Henna Tr Claim with the “ vellow-leaf” affinity. | - : : 
T HE W I DO W "S L A M E N T. Perhaps its freshness had too much the air j A NIG HT ON THE BANKS OF TENNESSER. 
A he Of the first paradise, still to thrive on \| Concluded 

Txov inthe cold dark grave, and I still in — Where human passions come, like darkling clouds, 
“ This breathing world” of sunshine and delight! To mar, full often, nature’s loveliness: | Twere they sat with their heels on the table, and stood 
~op ee — ~~ wa gaan poe and the worm, Or it might be that its green beauty wore those namely who could, and reeled and roared, Bless my 

ne line a home o purity and peace, P Too much the colouring of hope and joy soul! I wisi ai es sa sicht rt | 
’Tis strange, when I have ever shared with thee, To flourish long where they so frequent die— | B th pO hee bee ” any where but in this me igh cg om 
Each sad vicissitude which mark’d thy lot, Too much the hue of the young thoughts, whose themes Sut there we were. Friend R——ds advanced first. 1 was 
That thou shouldst leave me, just as hope had shed Are brighter than the brightest things on earth : astonished at his temerity, thinking on the ill-fated Monroe 
A brightning ray, and gentler fortunes smiled ! Or else it was that I had found in it j boot. ‘The merry roisterers seemed to have taken it inte their 
omy = I a — tempt, Something to love—something on which to dwell | heads to show us good manners. They gave way to the right 
Alone, the lorrors of ‘ eat 1's 8 ad jlowy vale, In confidence, chat as it grew more dear, and left, leaving thus an alley of six feet and upwards, high 
And here remain myself, a lonely vine, From habit, or association's power, | ralliendoce. th “ae engeadi he for 
Whose tendrils, shaken by the passing breeze, It would not leave me. How could I forget || pallisadoes, through which we were to pass, they mustering 
Beek for a prop to cling to, but in vain! That all things are unstable—that to hope ji us all the while from head to foot. ‘The bootless state of my 

Lite without love ! A dreary blank—a wild Is to be disappointed—and to love || friend, however, escaped their lynx eyes; but still T was 
= trackless i ‘ Seed thie. vile shed Is but to spend the heart's deep energies trembling, you may believe it, when, judge of my astonish 

rer every scene, which caused this wilderness Upon a wild and speculative dream! Esvexce. | py. eas Y m ; : 
To blossom as the rose ; hope’s pencil tipt 1 ment, R——ds burst out into a Hurrah tor old Alabama, 
With richest dyes, when she would penetrate .? . and hang the waymaster of county, 
The dark ilimitable future. LIFE S BUT A DREAM. i “ Are you mad?” whispered 1, but he scareely minded nx 
_ 1 she — retry ~ hues, “ We are such stuff i} “May I be shot if he sha’nt wear the print of them five 
Magnilic scenes of oriental splendour, | de deceeen anntente of” Vio Meet St Remy se 
Th’ imperial palace, rich in costly gems, ' ; ane - i knuc kh 5, Toared a voice that came from the gulf of mam 
Delicious spices, fair Circassian slaves, es Gee rene! oo pobre high, ‘moth jaws just opening to swallow halfa pint of Monongahela 
And all the nameless gewgaws that attract For sate a Wii Geer onal dha | His thirst however must have been the greater; he quite 
A poor mnie world —but + saga home, | ‘Proclaim thele Seenaient ees | deliberately poured the liquor down and then strode forwards, 

quiet, cali, contented, happy home, } = sales 1 age sto hi | laying his flat hand on the shoulder of my companion with a 
And all those rapturous feelings which enrich | And the wild heart whi h stoops to bind hs: Ty dlc ¢ shoulder of my companik 
Domestic life. Ah! hapless me ! I gazed | To earth its hopes supreme, softness that shook his whole frame The linsy-woolsey 


| dressed Goliah glanced over him, and the natural harsh 

| ness of his sharp features and owl's eyes contracted into a 

|ferocity that was, to use a quaker’s phrase, any thing but 

|| pleasant to look at. 

|| “And hang the waymaster,” repeated friend R———ls 
half laughing, half serious. “So Tsay again,” raising at the 
same time his bootless foot to the edge of achair; “ look boys, 
it is yone—my boot—in that infernal road between here and 

(the ferry.” 

| A roar of laughter ensued that would infallibly have burst 

j|the windows had there been glass panes in them, but happily 

|| they were supplied with cast-off wearing apparel. 

HI «ls, * no harm done hope ; 





* Come, boys,” ejaculated R 


It was the happiest impromptu that ever introduced weary 


but sure enough, my boot is lost 
Peace, harmony, and good 


| travellers into a stmilar company 
| will were all at once established 


All this—ay, more, alas! much more than this, I How lovely and serene ! | “ May Tbe shot, if that aint Mister R——ls from old Vir 
Is the sad dowry of my widowed heart. | Where boyhood's laughing eye appears ginia, and now from the Missisip,” eried that very formida 
Some strange, mysterious, sad foreboding spirit | In all its glorious sheen } ‘ 

Whi : ete : | ‘ } ble being, who had laid rather unceremoniously his hand 
lispers that many suns may rise and set i But passions in their darkling rage 7 te 
Ere agony shall end her cruel work, | Hide its fast fading beam, on R—+ds' shoulder—his ferocious look yielding gradually 
And trom its cheerless lodging free the soul. | And the knit brow of tottering age | to something hke a good-humeoured rin May IT never 
a years on “_— a roll, to feed 1 Tells peace is but a dream. drink a bottle of genewine Missisip with vou, if you sha’nt 

wternity’s untat sable g | : . ' 
Before the at emia marates i} Joy after joy is torn away, | thie SEF 6 pn Se being ie epee 
This den of w bord ten oo ime of bliss i Friend after friend departs, It was then the very dignitary whom friend R——ds had 
If such,—thou widow's judge and orphan’s friend— ! As —_ ee wile ae sway, hit so marvellously, and at the risk of his eves and bones 
. = ‘ . rolw ‘ arts; 
Be my dark destiny—forgive me, oh! \| Brea othe long chain of hearts; | Huzzah for old Virginia,” eried the master of ways, biting 
Pensive this tucahine beast. Wf a ia cemmen | While every leaf that autuian throws ou . ; ; 
= < S ar, : ou S : in the forest stream— ;a hw Some the a torse! of choevtne toheacee tram that 
And ery, “* How long, Almig ' ' » ore 
And er How long, A mighty Grod ! how long - ARIEL. | And every faded flowerct shows | renowned state * Come, doctor sek? the man, hoekling 
Hy That lite is but a dream. still with the one hand his tobacco, and mathe other the forme 
MY GERANIUM. Yea, the unnumbered forms that are | dable halt pant 
#8 qeuee Revel & iene of Games i} Where the wild waters moan, Doctor!" cried the united chorus of the assembl 
we ed a tree or flows | . 
But ‘twas the first to fade away.’ ! In ocean's living s« pulehre, | Av, to be sure, and as great a one as ever trode th 
} Unnoted and unknewn— Mississippi ground 
Oh, no—it will not flourish ‘neath my hand! Ht And the green countless mounds that sleep } 1d Rea i } . 
It had grown beautiful, while unobserved | Beneath the night’s pale beam, A doctor repeated a dozen voices, with a sort of reve 


And lett neglected; and when suddenly 

1 saw its full and rich luxuriance, 

Its thick and crowded leaves, as green and bight 
As England's boasted forest foliage, 

I took it from its hiding place, and east 

Aneye of love upon it. Better far 

Haid it remained forgotten in the shade, 


And died “the death of flowers ;’ when winter's blasts 
Pierced thro’ the sheltering vine, whose tendrils twined 


Around its slender stems. 
Why did I break 
So beautiful a union? why unwind 
The graceful, clasping vine, that in its place 
My waste aflections might entwine themselves ? 
Oh, they have been but like the deadly nightshade, 
Killing what they embraced. It is in vain 
I watch, and nurse, and cherish it—it droops, 
And withers, and deeays—'twould almost seem 
As, by a strange and mystic sympathy 


—== — 


Whisper in accents stern and deep, 
That life is but a dream 


And is there then no stranger clime 
Isled in von glorious sky, 

Where the treed soul midst joys sublime, 
Shall never tear to cic 

Must its high Licnpn sot bliss re jpuse 
On tine’s eventful scheme, 

While every pulse of nature shows 
That life is but adream ? 


Hush—there’s a world where changes couse 
And tears are all unknown; 

Ww here every heart is tuned to peace, 
And bliss is every tone; 

La, the immortal spirit swells 
With the inspiring them 

And its high hope of being tells 


That world is not a dream! Paorsve. 


|rential awe 

| Amanwhohas power over gin and brandy, whose verdict 
may give an efficient veto even against a smaller, os at all tim 
and in these fevernsh regions the most mnt! 


it biael the 


a tribunu. plebi 


jential personage. In this case twolold advantag 


jof freeing us from the pint glasses, and ef rendering us pri 
Vileged visiters ; a circumstance of no trifling importance ina 
tavern which enjoys the honour of being the head-quarters 
jof a party 

’ , 


| Caesar was the first who reaped his advantage; f 


ino seoner ascertained that he was st 


r Bob had 

tonding im the ram 
than be gave orders to the purpose, in a tone which be symohe 

lconsciousness of Im porta ner 

| The lord chancellor will not take his seat on the wo 


{with more stateliness than friend R——ls 


leak 





spre ad his cloak 
and took possession of his chair 
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“ Why,” roared the master of ways, after a due pause, | parlour, and without ceremony they made them the topic and | Atthe upper end, close to the bar, was placed a table, at 


“ may I be shot, if I aint gladtosee you. Bob's never afeard 
of areel gemman. Come, boys, none of your jimmaky and 
slings and poorgun and French drinkings; real genewine 
Monongehala. Hurrah for old Virginia!" 

Thanks however to the grave mien and the condescending 
look of R ds, Bob & Co, kept their distance and disposed 
of their half pints in their own way. My wet clothes began 
to lie heavy on my shoulders; besides, the atmosphere was 
, Bob seemed to perceive some- 





none of the most agreeable. 
thing like an unpleasant feeling on my part. 

“And whois that there man?” asked he, casting a glance 
at ourselves. 

“A neighbour of mine, 

I would have pardoned the omission of a ceremony which 
My hands were really 


said R——ds. 


literally brought tears into my eyes. 
shaken and pressed, that T became convinced the blood would 
dart from beneath my nails. ‘The blacksmith’s vice was no- 
thing compared to these hands, each of which was as rough 
asa turnpike. 

“Tam glad ve are come, boys,” said Bob to my friend in a 
‘T am jist trying the campaign for the next 


sly whisper; 


| 
eleetion—and ye know it are always good to have a character | 





for respectibility, How long isit since I lett ville 2” 
* Five years,” replied R——ds, “ to the best of my recol 
lection.’ 
Harry,’ whispered the master of ways urgingly ; ne, 
tint more than three 
om 


Tam sure it aint as long—no, bey, it 
years. Yes, ves, three ; aint it three 
The candidate had, as 1 understood, cleared out from the 





plar sof his tormer residence, the birth place of R—ds, for 
reasons best known to himself; and after having strolled about 
had at list become stationary in B——e, and turned steady, 
is far namely as human frailty would permit. 
help lounghing in our sleeves at the contidential manner in 


Which Bob began to sound beth his and our praises, and the 
Vist importance 
Dy 
Paracelsus was a mere cobbler compared to Dr, R 


; his 


twenty-five negroes waxed to hundreds under the hiv pe rin 


ds 





rean breath of his lunes. Tt would have been dangerous te 


. Ll 
is his five k he 


contradict him, reads nuckles were to prove t 
rv unent, 

You are not gommg to speechily now 
the new protector, 

May Tbe shot Wf Taint. 


Well, then, we must hurry,” 


To be sure, Tl go the whole.” 
replied R——ds. “ Perhaps 
we onght still change our dress and take supper.” 

Change clothes ?” said Bob with a contemptuous smile, 
©" Why, bovs, you needia't do that 
! 


lo; 


But IT don't eare if you 
jist let's see Johnny.” 
And so torth he lx 


gan the negoctation with Johnny, viz 


the tavern-keeper, who, toour great satisfaction, took the can- | hanks of the Tennessee,” said R——ds, in the same shrewd j the i lands in Georgia, and mavhap Alabama to 
|, Deep murmur of diapprobation—Bob raised his voice a tone 


dle and led the way into a sort of back parlour, giving us 
a tuir hope of aspeedy supper. 
You have no reom besides? asked I, 
put on dry clothes,” 
Tobe sure,” said the publican, 
my family are some of them in their beds. No, there aint 


none besides.” 


We could not | 


he thought it worth while to bestow on us. | 


asked R——ds | 


| 
| 
‘where we might | true enough, have liked you better in Broad Swamp than here, | S#Y that we thanks them our enlightening, and they call 
jit 
“there isthe garret; but | there will be frolicking this night in your tavern, you best clear (and the like names, and say that they are the greatest men 


the object of their betting. 
| “ Sixteen smallers,” cried R——ds, “ it is deerskin.” 


“ Sixteen it aint,” re-echoed as many voices, with a loud 


laugh. 

“Tt isa bet,” said my friend, “but let us see on what I 
have betted.” 

“ Make room for that gemman,” cried the assembly. 

“Tt isour portmanteaus,” said R ds. 
aint deerskin; I have lost my bet. There is the stake.”’ 
| The dollar brought a hurrah forth, which is still thrilling in 
iny ears; but it put us at the same time in possession of our 


| 





| portimanteaus, 
| ‘There was one thing more necessary, viz. to have the ex- 
{clusive possession of our room for five minutes. 
| “We desire to be left alone,” said I to the buxom wench, 
|} who ran backwards and forwards with a dozen of plates eon- 

taining jellies, cucumbers, ete, ete. The nymph of the 
{kitchen looked full into my face, 
Please to shut the door,” said I, in a tone rather sharper. 
| "Phat is the surest means,” whispered my friend, laugh- 
ing, “of having it burst open again.” 

The door was searcely closed before it flew wide open, ac- 
}companied by a roar of laughter, 
Tail,’ cried again one of the merry youngsters. 
| “They want another dollar,’ said R——ds. “ We will 
Het them have it.” 
| © Head,’ 
* Lost,” fell the chorus in. 

| © There is a treat for you,” said my valiant friend, whose 


cried he. 


idimirable temper and presence of mind led happily through 
ill the intricacies of backwoods life, with a facility which was 
j really astonis! 
We 


gained the desired time to change our dress. 


ling. 

now were at liberty to shut the door, and had thus 
We had scarcely 
lone, When a light tapping at the only window of the room 
directed our attention to this quarter We looked and looked 


Rush shrunk into utter insignificance; Theophrastus | through the solitary glass pane, with which the frame was | 


lecorated—and whom should our eyes behold but Mr. Isaac 
Shitty, who had abseonded at the door. 

Why, gentlemen,” said the man of trade, “1 was mis- 
tuken You aint come clectiones rig; our scouts say, you 
tre from the lower Mississippi.’ 

And what then? replied I, drily. “Did not we tell 

you soe!" 

Why, so you did,” quoth the man; “ but you mought 
have told a story, vou know, And you see, they are canvass- 
ing here, and we have got an opposition in yonder tavern, 
and we knowd that they expected two men from below, and 


I thought jist it was you.” 


And thinking us on the wrong side of the way, you left ' 


uso tur chance of breaking our necks or tumbling down the 


jocular tone, 
oW hy, hot exactly,” replied our late pilot ; “ we would, 


you Was the two men. But we now know better, and as 


out. If you choose, you may as well come to my house, 


I looked despairingly, tor the table was setting, and what | country 


Was the worst, one of the tour doors communicated with the 
kitchen, 
minutes, the undisturbed possession of this vestibule, 1 
looked after our portmanteaus 

“Six small ones, it aint buflalo-skhin,” 
bore tromthe kitehen. 


vociferated a young 


‘Six small ones it ts,” cried another 


PT should be very much disappointed if our portmanteaus 


| © "Phat would not de," said R——ds with a glance at the 
There was no prospect of enjoying, even fora few) yankee, which, if his eves have served him right, must have | ginral government a fool when they does sich a sort of things, 


feonvineed him that he was looked through. 


A rustling at the door which opened into the kitchen closed 
rather suddenly the conversation. ‘The yankee’s bright gray 
eves had alternately watched persons and objects, and as soon 
| its the latch clicked, the frame fell and the urgent. solicitor 


| disappeared 


“To be sure it 


| whose head stood Bob Shags as chairman, president, speaker, 
candidate, all, and every thing, in his own person. An ink- 
|stand placed before a huge square built personage indicated 
lthe secretary. Bob’s countenance lowered, as we entered, 
and he cast a displeasing glance at us, owing, no doubt, to our 
tut Cicero himself might still 
have learned a good turn for another oratio ex abrupto against 
| that arch conspirator Catilina. 

* And them there two gemmen,” he began, “ mought tell 
you, ay, and be witness of my respectibility—may I be shot 
if it ait the very best.” Bob looked round with a most omi- 
| lous expression, but every countenance seemed fully to acqui- 
esce, so he continued ; “ We wants men who aint fools, and 
‘who is able to tell ginral government what is what, and to 
detend our sacred invisible vestered rights against ministration. 
May 1 be shot, if T yield an inch of ground to the best of 
thein, if ye boys choose me, ay, and trust me with your con- 
fidence for our legislater, Ay, and so I shall.” 

* We'll go the whole,” shouted the assembly. 

“ The whole,” vociferated Bob with solemnity ; “ that's 
the very thing. There is too much depridation and extravi 
gation with the people’s money, says I, Bob Shags says it. 
Six teams mought have a snug load to draw the silver which 


| procrastinated appearance. 


the ministration has got. There it is, boys, black on white 
| Bob had a bundle of papers in his hand, which we at first 


mistook for a dirty handkerchief, but which proved to be the 


county papers, in one of which the salary which one of the 


chiet magistrates had drawn for more than twenty-five years’ 
public services was very ingenuously popularised by reducing 
it to teams. Bob paused a moment as the paper went, in its 
bundle-form, round, and continued thus : 
} “And what have the people got for their own money | 
One of the creetors of ginral government a Ginral Tariff, one 
of your foulest harristock rats that ever lived, has passed an 
vet by which we sha’nt have any more trade with the British. 
Where shall we get flannels and stockings 2” 

* Hear, hear,” eried one of the auditors, who puzzled us not 
a little, whether the brown hue around his neck belonged to u 
,Mannel shirt or to his skin. 


Wes Besides,” 


roared Bob, “ they have distrained the shipping 
{of our cotton and riee, and they have made a law to work in 
their manutacters. But, boys,” added Bob, rising at the same 
time on his heels, and erecting himself with an air of the 
‘most mysterious importance, “there is more corruptious do- 
ings, bovs, and you the free enlightened people of Alabama 
are called upon to look to it. Ministration and the yankees 
have sent clothes and arms and money to the Creeks; two 


vessels are gone with full cargoes. And they says loudly, that 


jit is right to help them.” 


“ Hear, hear,” shouted the assembly, while Bob went on. 


} “And they will come back across the Missisip, and tak« 


boot — 
jhigher—* And they holds speeches for the Creeks, and 
their chiefs Alexander and Pericles and Socrates and Plato 


!Ay, and these cursed red-skins are fighting against another 


lwhere you'll tind as quiet a night's rest as any where in the jchiet, whom they call Sultan, and who is somewhere in the 


east, and they say they should be free, and their country be 
restored to them. Now,” said Bob, “ aint I nglt in calling 
and tells us that we thanks our enlightening to them misera- 
(ble red-skins, and sends them money and clothes, and mayhap 
‘guns, tocome back—and we have to pay for it and fight, ay, 
and fight too.” 

| ‘The storm that had been gathering broke at last out into a 
{ ' . ; 
‘tremendous howl, that shook the log-house to its very foun- 





are Hot at present honoured by these gentry with their atten He wants us to go,” said R——ds, “because he is afraid j dations; but amidst the deafening uproar a laugh was heard, 


tion,” said R——ds, pointing through the open door towards | our protecting presence may give too mu h respectability to! whieh had escaped our ears; but the sound of which had 


1 


the kitchen. You see they are informed of the proceedings here. | been unfortunately caught by Bob and a couple of his stanch 


* T hope not,” replied 1. 


Solr 
The fearful word, 
than all of them 


| Should the scouts be found out, there will be a real fight.” || supporters, 


“aspy, a scout,” were no 


There was no fear of losing the portmanteaus, or of hav- | ‘The waiting sirl now brought the last requisites for an ex-'! sooner heard, rushed towards the coor, 


ing them injured, but even the getting them out of the hands | cellent supper, the coilee can ; and we sat down in the hope |through which had stolen a man whose appearance seemed 
of these roisterers could not, Twas sure. be accomplished with- 7 of enjoying a quarter of an hour the Alabama delicacies. Our to justify the epithet bestowed on him. The unfortunate 
out a joke, and I feared these jokes; there is always a risk of [appetites had been edged during full eight hours ; and the) wight however was caught and dragged before the high tri- 
having one’s arm or leg broken, «, were of the most inviting ap-) bunal; his bellowing soon brought the whole body of his 


overflowing. 





The kitchen was peopled to | dishes, to do just ice to B 
In the midst stood a knot with a candle burn pearance. We were just in full discussion of their merits | friends to his assistance, assembled in the next tavern for the 
ing. We advanced both of us to the door, when oue of the | when the voice of Bob was heard. t A fight was inevitable—to escape from it now 
sonorous voices cried, | It was time, high time to have done with eur supper, and | became our principal care, and we strove as fast as we could, 

No, I wont pay if I dont see the inside.” | to enter the circle of the friends of the puissant master of through the crowd pressing from the kitchen department, and 

“Tt is surely our portmanteaus,” said R——ds. ‘wavs, under the wings of whose protection we had hitherto, from thence into the yard. 

And so it was; the group was just disputing whether the | fared tolerably enough, that is, without a leg or an arm broke.) “ Stop,” muttered a husky voice ; “ you are on the brink of 
cover of our portmanteaus belonged to the butlalo or the ox |The backwoods etiquette required our presence, and we, in (a mud-hole that might drown an ox. Now yeu will accept 
species. They had seen them when carried into the back-j compliance to her dictates, entered the bar-room. my offer.” 


sine Purpose, 
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It was Isaac Shifty, a truer pilot after all than we had ima- LAUGHING. 





——EEEEE 


gined. We took his offer, and were safely bestowed in a bed, 
not exactly the very best in the state, but well qualified to hold 
both our worthy selves. 

The next morning found us better acquainted with our new 


landlord. We shook hands heartily and passed over to the 
tavern. It stood still on the same place, but it bore strong 


marks of the hard battle fought within its precincts. Chairs, 
benches, and table had gone to pieces; even the sanctuarium 
of the hostelry, the bar, had not escaped a partial destruction, 
and mugs and tumblers lay strewed on the ground. Our gig 
Was pasted over and over with electioneering tickets and huz- 
zahs, which we had net a little ado to clear away. But the 
yuests and roisterers were gone ; and strange to say, our reck- 
oning had been paid by the master of ways and means, Bob 


Shags. 





———— = —_—— — 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


=> = 


TURKISH SPORTS. 
Tue only remnant of Saracen chivalry existing in ‘Turkey 
I witnessed one in honour of the | 





is the jereed tournament. 
birth of a child in the imperial harem, and certainly never} 
beheld so imposing a spectacle as this immense assemblage ot | 
people exhibited : upwards of sixty thousand persons of either, 
sex, in all the varieties of eastern costume, and in which all) 
the colours of the rainbow were blended, were seated on the} 
sloping sides of a natural amphi-theatre : the sultan sat above 
magnificantly apparelled, surrounded by his black and white 
He appeared about forty-four years 





slaves in glittering attire. 

of age; his figure majestic, and his aspect noble ; his long | 
black beard added to the solennity of features, which he never 
relaxed for a moment; and while all around were convulsed | 
with laughter at the buflooneries of a merry andrew, who! 
imused the multitude, he kept his dark eve on the juggler, 
but he never smiled. Hundreds of horsemen were galloping | 
to and fro on the plain below, hurling the jereed at random : 
now assailing the nearest to them, now in pursuit of the dis-| 
armed. ‘Their dexterity in avoiding the weapon was luckily 
very great, otherwise many lives must have been lost; as it 
was, I saw one cavalier led off with his eve punched out, and 
mother crushed undera horse. These accidents never inter- 
tered for a moment with the sports; one sort succeeded another, | 
After the jereed came the wrestlers. They prostrated them- 
selves several times before the sultan, performed a number of 
very clumsy feats, and then set-to. Their address lay in 
seizing upon one another by the hips, and he who had the 
most strength lifted his adversary off his legs, and then, fling- 
ing him to the earth, fell with all his force upon him. Must 
relieved the tedium between the rounds, and several occurred 
before any mischief was sustained, At last one poor fellow 
Was maimed for life, to make a Turkish holiday ; he lad his 
thigh bone smashed, and was carried off the field with great 
ipplause! Bear fighting was next attempted ; but brain was 
not to be coaxed or frightened into pugnacity ; the dogs growl: | 
ed at himin vain. During all these pastimes, the slaves were | 
running backwards and forwards from the multitude to the 
sultan, carrying him innumerable petitions from the former, | 


Which he cannot refuse to receive, and seldom can find leisure 
to read, 
brutal sports ; and every one, except the friends of the dead 


The departure of the pacific bear terminated these | 


man and the two wounded, appeared to go away delighted 
All the amusements of this people are of 
Madden's Travels | 

| 
AMERICAN SCENERY. 


The rich foliage of the American forests, in the fall of the | 


beyond measure 


the same crue! character, 


year, has been the favourite theme of our novelists, poets, and 

travellers, Cooper's descriptive power has been successfully | 
employed upon autumn scenery, and, more recently, its beauty 

has been celebrated in verses of no mean merit. We do not, 

however, know where a truer notion of the richness of our! 
autumnal forests is given, than in the following very brief 
passage which we met with the other day : 

“T walked into the woods,” says the writer, “at mid-day, | 
The foliage was crimson, scarlet, orange and green. The 
brightest and most delicate colours were harmoniously inter- 
mingled. The meridian sun poured its beams upon the leaves. 
and, as the light breeze waved them, they glittered like brilliant 
jewellery.” Boston Pal 


| 





No man lives too long who lives to do with spirit, and 
suffer with resignation, what Providence pleases to command |, 
or inflict, 
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Ido love a good, sound, sonorous laugh; one that rings 
merrily and strongly upon the atmosphere like the explosion 
jof a field-piece. There are some men that never laugh; we 
are always shy of them, for they cannot be honest. It is a 
very easy matter to tell a man’s disposition by his laugh, and 


I have a strong idea of carrving the theory into operation, 
‘against that of Gall and Spurzheim, A jovial, shrewd, good 
| hearted fellow will laugh heartily and loudly, with a meaning, 

however, of genuine humour. On the contrary, a thick 
jheaded stolid genius allows his merriment vent in a perfect 

bray. This we detest, and were we supreme in our authority, 

we would condemn such fellows to wear a cap and bells. A 

stingy, miserly genius, laughs short and quick, and seems 
covetous of his merriment; his laugh sounds like a north- 

wester through a gimlet hole, A satirist seldom laughs out- 
right; it would expose him to ridicule, he restrains it when 
hard pressed, and allows its force to curl up his lips like a cork- 
This is the worst of all laughs, and a man who in 
When you 


screw, 
dulges in it ought to be put upon the treadmill. 
see a man surrounded by a crowd and laughing very often, 
you may safely swear that he is either a Jeremy Diddler or a 


ian canvassing for office, One of your surly-gruff old 





polit 
fellows always laughs as if through a speaking trumpet. "The 
ladies (dear creatures) all laugh in one kev, and, therefore, 
we are put at a loss to know how to distinguish their dispo 
sitions in their bursts of merriment, One thing is certain, 
we had rather hear a pretty girl laugh than the finest piece of 
music played by the most accomplished master upon earth. 
Hadn't you? 





THE ARTIST AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 


The following laughable story, though the circumstance 
happened some time ago, has not, that we know, yet got into 
print. It will afford some amusement to the lovers of fun, 
At the time when the disclosure of the atrocities of the mon 


sters Burke and Hare painiully engrossed the public atten 


tion, an artist residing in the immediate neighbourhood « 
Soho-square had occasion to advertise for a man-servant, who 
in addition to the usual requisites, “honesty and sobriety 

was to be “ from the country.” One morning a raw country 
lad presented himself as a candidate for the vacant situation 
and was shown into the artist’s painting-toom, Our readers 
of course know that this apartment in an artist's house is in 
general very gloomy, the light being admitted only throug! 
a stall portion of the upper part of one window, whilst 
all the other casements, if there be any, are kept perfectly 
Upon lett in this dark 
the artist, whom we shall call Mr. W., was not present 


closed. being alone room, (for 


soli 


feelings of uneasiness began to steal upon the countryman’s 


j inind, whose vague and incipient apprehensions were not 
diminished by a closer observation of the apartment. The 
lirst object that arrested his attention was the easel, which 


unluckily happened at this time to have no canvass upon it to 
denote its use, and which to his excited imagination appeared 
an instrument of torture. Carrying his investigation furthey 
he perceived ina corner of the room a canvass cloth spread 


overan object which from its form evidently could be nothing 


but a human body This was what artists call a lay 
figure—a_perlect representation of the human figure, whiel 
they employ as a model when it may be inconvonient on 
unnecessary to procure a living model, It now oecurred 


to the poor fellow that he had been deceyed into the hous 
for the purpose of being killed, and that the canvass-cloth 
covered the body of some wretched victim who had just been 
murdered and not yet removed, Filled with this horrid idea 
he endeavoured to open the door by which he had entered, 
but found it fastened. He then crept softly to another door 
Drawing the 
curtain aside he beheld a spectacle which seemed to offer the 
verification of his worst fears, Vr, W 
room, holding in his hand a large knife, covered with blood, 
unda dish fall of the vital stream standing by him. Mer, W 


re used Was a pallet knife. 


which was glazed, and covered with o curtain 


He saw in the ante 


was mixing up Jake, and the knife | 
When the countryman recovered from the momentary stupor 
into Which this horrid spectac le had thrown hin, he acter 
mined to attempt his eseape from a place which he conecived 
to be no better than a human slaughterhouse. Watching, 
therefore, the opportunity when Mr. W's back Was turned 
opened the door suddenly, rushed out, struck the artist a blow 
on the head, which brought hit to the ground, and then passing 
out by another door, made his way down stairs with all the 
speed in his power. Mr. W., who happens to be deaf as well 
as to labour under an impediment in speaking, was not aware 


hie 


of the proximity of the countryman, until he felt the blow 


which knocked him down, In falling he broke the plate con 
taining the colour, which became smeared over his hands and 
Mr. W. conceiving that the man had been robbing 
him, pursued him instantly down stairs, and overtook him in 
the passage, where a struggle ensued between them. The 
countryman, who supposed that his life depended upon his 


clothes, 


exertions at that moment, put forth all his energies, and 
having overcome the artist, he ran into the streets sereaming 
“murder.” Inthe scuffle some of the crimson from Mr. W.'s 
person Was communicated to that of the clown, and gave some 
colour to the dreadful cries which he uttered. Of course a 
mob sevon followed at his heels, until, ove rpowered by terror 
At this mo 
ment the artist ran up, and was about to seize him, ‘The 
sight of his tormentor, “ ste ope din the colours of his trade,” 
and his knife “unmannerly breeched in gore,” threw the poor 


and exhaustion, he sank down in Soho square 


countryman into fresh agonies, He appealed to the by-standers 
lor protection against the artist, who he said was in the habit 
of killing a dozen men every day, and now wished to despateh 
Ile Was immedi 


him, Appearances were agaist the artist, 


itely seized, and cries of © despatch him!’ resounded on all 
sides. Some of the crowd, inthe height of their indignation, 
proposed to sacrifice him ou the spet with his own knife; but 
for the suke of 


others more knowing, thought it better that 
example, he should underzo the ceremony of trial previous to 
jexecution; his death, however, with or without law, was 
a thing determined. Nothing can be imagined greater than 
the astonislunent of the artist at being taken into custody under 
such extraordinary circumstances, and unfortunately being, 
as before stated, afflicted with an Lnpedivent ino his speech, 
his abortive attempts at explanation were looked upon as se 
ult 


many proofs of his He was boing dragged off to Bow 





when some of his friends interfered on his bohalf and 
With 


earry the artist to his own house; 


street 


endeavoured to « xplain the mistake much difficulty 
the mob was persuaded t 
but it was not till a deputation from the erowd had inspected 


the premises and tasted the colour, to satisfy themselves that 


it Was not blood, that he was set at liberty London Times 
| wn 
NATURE. 

The empress Josephine used to send from Paris, bales of 


tovs, playthings, puppets, &e. to he rerand children; among 


others, Napoleon, the little sen of Louts, used to receive an 
wnple share while at the Hague One new-vear's day, the 
Hortense recened an immense case, tull of the nyost 


queen 
ingenious tovs that the pavention of Grancher and Giroux 
Young Ni 


window into the park, and a; 


| 
could devise, wheon Was sitting looking out of a 





peared to receive with in liffer 


ence, all the presi nts sprea stat bectore him; he stall pers 


vered in gazing dowa the long avenuc that led from his win 


dow. The queen, disappoteted at not seeing him so happy 


las she had expected, asked bim if he was not gratetul to his 


vrandmaima for having taken such pats to procure hin all the 


pretty things before hua Ol! ves, mamma, To am very 
gratetul; mit do not all these pretty playthings anise you! 

Yes, mamma, but—’ ! ws fiat i want ve much 

—something else Pell me whatit I promuse it to you, 
mv bev Ob naan ut vou woul! not, | ; sure 

Is it meney for the poor Para gave me that this morn 
ne nd it is already detri tr ! is ‘ c, sn ik out, 
vou know how much DT lowe vet vou may be sure T would 
begin the new vear with somethin ui would Lik ne 
then, my dear darling, wit is it vou want Niawoma, I 
want to walk in that pretty aud, wineh Dsee out at the win 
low, that would anise ree more than any thong 

EXERCISE, 

Persons whose habits are sedentary, deceive the lhe 
into a belief that mere physical exercise will preserve health ; 
and aceorntingly take daily wath» for that purpose, while the 
current of their thoughts remains unchanged, This we eon 


ceive to be a radical error, “The only exereise that ean produce 
i really beneficial result, is that which breaks up the tram of 
Is An 


euavour of 


ideas, and diverts them into new and various chant 


to the eon 


eminent writer has said that it oug! tne 
every man to derive his reflections from the objects about hin ; 
for it is to ne purpose that he alters his position, if his atten 
tion continues fixed to thesame point, ‘This is no doubt true; 
and in order to the attainment of any advantage by exercise, 
especially walking, the mind should be kept open to the access 
ofevery new idea, and so fardiseng aged from the predominance 
of any particular thoughts, as easily to accommodate itselftothe 


entertainment which may be drawn from surrounding objects, 
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HISTORICAL. 








FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Tue fall of Constantinople, and with it the Ro- 
man empire, has justly been considered as an event 
of the greatest importance. At atime when the re-| 
tributive hand of justice seems decreeing a similar) 
fute to the descendants of the conquerors, a retro-| 
spective glance at the catastrophe which terminated 
the Greek empire cannot but be highly interesting. 
The following sketch of this event is drawn from one 
of the best and most authentic sources. 

li was at the beginning of the year 1453 that Ma- 
homed, at the head of three hundred thousand men, 
appeared before the walls of Constantinople. Nature 
and art had rendered this city strong, but it was de- 
fended by no more than eight thousand men capable 
of bearing arms. They were citizens burning with 
religious zeal and enthusiastic patriotism, Venetians | 
and Genoese, who had hastened thither to share its 
fate, and the few regular soldiers that Constantine 
could muster. The remainder of the population con-| 
sisted of women, children, nuns, monks, priests, ar- 





| Mahomed had been so enraged at the indignity offered. med had expected it, and prepared fee general 
|to his arms, that he struck the captain pacha with his |sault. He promised his soldiers the pillage of the 


own hand. To revenge himself, he had ordered his) city, the citizens themselves with their property, re- 
I artillery before the walls of the city, which was soon serving for himself only the territory and the houses. 


followed by the army in mass. As the numerous After having surrounded the places where the breaches 
| bodies of troops appeared in sight of the city, they | were most conspicuous, he ordered his militia in front 
took their different positions. Mahomed opened the |of his chosen troops, the Janissaries, who, with their 
attack by four batteries pouring forth an uninterrupted | scimetars in hand, drove the countless hordes to the 
fire, while another division of his army endeavoured assault. These wretches were driven on towards the 
‘to penetrate the port, to attack the city from the water | walls in hundreds of thousands to lay on the scaling 
side. Galata, the defence of which the besieged had | iadders, to mount them—to blunt the swords, to ex- 
‘given up, was taken. Once in possession of this | haust the arrows, bullets and lances of the besieged, 
| point, Mahomed cut a road, on which sixty vessels |and to fill with their corpses the ditch. They strove 
/ were drawn by horses and oxen, and propelled by ma- jup in thousands, but not one of them reached the 
‘chines near to the shore, and during night launched ! height of the wall. Once more the hopes of the be 
| into the sea. Indescribable was the consternation of} sieged revived, when they beheld the multitudes that 
‘the Greeks, when they beheld the following morning | had found their graves: but this hope was a short one. 
‘a hostile fleet under their very walls, armed with! Over the corpes of the slain, the fresh Janissaries 
‘wooden turrets from which a shower of darts and) rushed with a fury edged by the sight of the thou- 
bullets was discharged on them; but the dread of fall-|'sands who had been slain for their benefit into mad- 
‘ing into the hands of a barbarous enemy animated) ness. The Greeks already exhausted could resist no 
‘the defenders with a courage that approached des- t longer: a fire had been kept up during the attack of 








‘| by day and by night. Sorties were out of the ques- 


perky At their head was the emperor, indefatigable | the militia, to which, the distance being only small, 


. ; : 
/many of the most valiant defenders had fallen. Among 


tists, merchants and mechanics, the worst sort of people 
in a city besieged by so fierce an enemy. Such was 
all the force that remained of the Roman power which 
had ruled the world. Constantinople was, at. this 
time, eighteen miles in circumference. It run out 
into a sharp angle, whose point, standing towards the 
enst, advanced into the sea, looking at the same time 
towards the Bosphorus and Thrace. The western! 
part, which forms the basis of the angle, being acces: | 
sible from the continent, was defended by a double 
wall and a deep ditch filled with salt water, this side 


being washed by the Propontis, and the northern by 


a second arm, that enters deep into the land, forming 
an immense basin within the walls of Constantinople. 
On this tongue Galata is built. The whole presents 
one of the most magnificent ports in the world. Its 
entrance was then shut up by an estacade, with an 
iron chain in the middle,and vessels moored behind it. 
Mahomed had long prepared for the deadly grasp 
that was to seize the last hold of the Roman empire. 
On his return to Adrianople (his residence) he had de- 
prived the emperor of his brassfounders and best i 
workmen, Whom Constantine had paid but inditfer- | 
ently. The Turk wanted a formidable artillery to 
establish batteries on both shores of the straits, and | 
to raise a fort on the western side of the Bosphorus, 
opposite to that constructed by his ancestor. The! 
alarmed Greeks, with famine before their eyes, it be- 
ing impossible for vessels to enter under the cannon 
of the forts, had sent ambassadors to Mahomed to 
remonstrate. The Turk had replied haughtily, * that 
he was master of the territory his ancestors had con- 
quered: to provide for his own security was not in 
fringing the treaty."" A second embassy had no bet- 
ter success. Constantine in despair had turned to-| 
wards the Latins; he had sent ambassadors to Pope! 
Nicholas. Instead of succours the pope had sent the 
Cardinal Isidor: the Greeks were to subscribe the 
decree of union with the Latin church, and to cele- |: 
brate the sacred mysteries with the legate. The mo- 
derate party had complied, but the population, excited 
by monks and priests, had declared against the union 
and the pope, and Nicholas abandoned the inveterate 
enemies of the Roman church to their fate. While 
these dogmatical questions had been pending, the} 
armies of Mahomed had ravaged the remainder of the 
Grecian Morea, and had got possession of al] the forts 
of all the towns. Constantine, justly dreading with 
every moment the approach of the enemy, had pro-| 
visioned the capital, and implored suceours from 
the Genoese. These not daring to declare openly | 
against Mahomed, had sent five vessels, which hap- | 
pily entered Constantinople in spite of one hundred 
Turkish sail stationed at the entrance of the straits. 


‘tion, feeble as the garrison was, but the breaches these was Justiniani, who, wounded in the hand and 
| caused by the enemy’s fire during day time, were in | pierced in the shoulder,was forced from the battlements 
|the night repaired with a quickness which astonished | hy excruciating pain. With his retreat the last hope 


leven the Turks; their batteries often silenced, | vanished. At the top of another breach the emperor 
their turrets burnt with Grecian fire and oil. Yet ‘commanded ; there the Janissaries pressed with two- 
the hundreds of thousand of assailants infused less | fold fury. They forced themselves into the breach : 
terror than the fleet of sixty sail moored in the very | the carnage became dreadful, but it was short. Al- 
|heart of the city. It had been attempted to destroy | most at once whole batalions mounted the ruins. 
it with fire, but without success. A brave Venetian,| Arriyed on the ramparts, they dispersed to assist 
Cop was his name, attempted to deliver the city from | their still fighting companions. The unfortunate Con- 
this dangerous enemy. He demanded three barges | stantine exclaimed, * And is there no christian, who, 
and forty men. His courage might have saved Con- | for pity’s sake will put an end to my lite *” To escape 
|stantinople, but for the envy and jealousy of a Ge- falling alive into the hands of the barbarians he threw 
‘noese, Who betrayed the secret to the Turks. The | away his imperial dress, rushed disguised into the 
expedition was suffered to approach the Turkish fleet hordes of the Janissaries, and was thus killed. 
In the midst of this fearful struggle, (we should 
tire. Cop and his companions threw themselves into | pesitate to believe it were it not attested by creditable 
the sea; they were picked up by the Moslems to be writers) the people of Constantinople awaited in Saint 
strangled on the following day in sight of the besieged. | Sophia, and other churches, the fulfilment of a pro- 
In retaliation two hundred and sixty Turks were ‘phecy made by an imposter some time previous, who 


to a certain distance, then surrounded and set on | 


hanged on the ramparts. 
The failure of this enterprise filled the Greeks with 
dismay. ‘The Venetians reproached the Genoese ; 


the grand admiral was jealous of the authority of 
| Justiniani, a noble Genoese whom the emperor had 


chosen his lieutenant. Such was their hatred and 


animosity, that the utmost exertions of the emperor 


could scarcely prevent the spilling of citizen's blood. 
Constantine commanded, implored, conjured them not 
to inflict on his people still deadlier wounds than even 
their enemies had done. 

In the midst of general degradation and misery, 
the emperor's predecessors had amassed prodigious 
treasures. Constantine employed them to bribe the 
minister of Mahomed, and Ali, the grand vizier, was 
thus corrupted ; but his treacherous advice could only 
arrest, not avert the fate impending over the imperial 
city. Breaches were seen yawning on every side— 


the fleet in the very heart of the city—the ditches half 


filled—the courage of the few defenders dying away. 
In this extremity Constantine made a last effort; he 
sent ambassadors to the Turk offering tribute, and re- 
presenting the injustice of invading a country which 
was willing to submit; but Mahomed coveted the 
magnificent imperial city, and he wanted to efface the 


| Jast traces of the dominion of the Cwsars. His answer 


was—he would allow Constantine during his life- 
time the enjoyment of the imperial Morea, provided 
he would give up the city without further struggle, 
in which case he would spare the effusion of much 


blood. 
Constantine on hearing those terms, resolved to de- 
fend his empire to the last, and thus to die. Maho- | 


| prophecied that the Turks would enter the imperial 
| city, arrive at the column of Constantine, but that an 
|angel would descend from heaven, would put into the 
‘hand of a common man a eword and a sceptre, with 
these words: “ Avenge the people of the Lord!”— 
on this the Turks would take to flight. and be pursued 
| by the Greeks, under the heavenly conduct, to a place 
| called Monardéré, on the frontiers of Persia. The 
victorious, tremendous shouting of the victors, the 
sounds of axes and hammers, and the breaking open 
‘of the temple through whose portals the sanguinary, 
blood-stained Janissaries were seen rushing, convinced 
the poor dupes but too soon of this fatal deception. 
Thus fell Constantinople on the 28th of May, 1753, 
one thousand two hundred and five years after the 
foundation of Rome, and with it the last shadow of 
the Roman power, that had issued from a single city 
on the banks of the Tiber, and terminated with the 
conquest of its daughter on the shores of the Bom 
phoner, a sad picture of superstition, weakness, and 
moral degredation on the one side, and a bright spark 
of Roman heroism on the other. 





Epucation in austTRIA.—The system employed in 
Austria for spreading instruction, is attended with 
great suceess. In each village are schools, of which 
the masters are paid by government. No one is al- 
lowed to marry who cannot read, write, and show 
some acquaintance with arithmetic; and under a pe- 
nalty, no master can employ a person who is not able 
to read and write. Hence crimes are extremely rare ; 
and in the course of a twelvemonth scarce two exe- 
cutions take place at Vienna. 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


Ar a juncture when the eyes of the world are turned 
toward the east, the following correct information 
respecting the powerful ruler of the north, will be 
found the more acceptable, as it may serve to guide 
the lover of truth through the mists of English preju- 
dice and French flattery. 
letter of a gentleman who resided for some time in St. 
Petersburg. 

Paris, July 10, 1°27. 

“ You desire a picture of the emperor Nicholas, the 
present theme of the discussions in our saloons. 1 
will endeavour to give the impressions as faithfully as 1 
have received them. I have seen him frequently, and 
always with increasing pleasure. He is a well formed 
and finely proportioned young man, rather taller than 
Alexander, with a handsome manly countenance, blue 
serene eyes, and a mien truly imperial. The first 
impression he leavesupon you is that of a manly sound 
understanding; his look is firm—growing firmer if 
you stand it, but relenting as your glance loses its 
assurance. You cannot help feeling convinced at the 
first glance of his eye, overshadowed by manly brows, 
but that you have a man before you who is too fully 
conscious of his immense elevation to show the least 
pride. 

*:On no Russian prince has more care been bestowed 
than on Nicholas. His education was superintended 
by the empress mother, (the consort of the emperor 
Paul) whose favourite, as well as hope, he was trom 
his childhood. His education had been chietly com- 
mitted to Germans, among whom was the celebrated 
Richter, and to speak the truth, his teachers have 
discharged their duties in a manner which does honour 
to their nation. For this nation Nicholas has the 
highest respect, being himself of German descent. 
In his earlier years he had somewhat of a romantic 
cast, and slight mustachios curled on his upper lip; he 
still wears whiskers. You may form some idea of how 
little this prince is inclined to yield even in trifles from 
the following. When he was with his imperial brother 
in England, (1914) he contracted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with several noblemen of the highest rank. 
Among these was the duke of Devonshire. The 


English cabinet, in a sort of awe of the Russian auto- | 


crat ever since the days of Peter the Great, did not 
fail to avail itself of the known partiality of the new 
emperor towards the duke, and the latter was sent to be 
present at the coronation of Nicholas, perhaps, with 


a view to flatter the monarch, and perhaps to influence | 


him in a certain point. It is said that the duke, pre- 
suming on his former familiarity, forgot the distance 


between himself and his imperial friend, and that he | 


was admonished of it in a manner so polite, but at the 
same time so determined, that the Englishman Jost 
absolutely his countenance. 
it was handled, was soon discovered by the long face of 
the Englishman, and served to amuse the high circles of 
St. Petersburg not a little, as all the nobility hate 
Englishmen most cordially and most politely. 

In 1815, when Alexander became certain that the 
empire would never have an heir, he with his mother 
fixed upon Nicholas as successor, and negociations 
were opened with the king of Prussia to whose 
daughter he was married—a princess of a very sound | 
understanding, but rather too shrewd and cool. The 


influence she exercises over him cannot be said to be | 


undue, but it is very great, that is certain, and she has 
perhaps more contributed to keep him from the aber- 
rations of gallantry to which his brother fell an early 
victim, than even his excellent education and the 
surveillance of the empress mother, whom every one 
of the imperial family holds in awe. Nicholas re- 
sembles Alexander in some points, yet his counienance 
is more manly and intellectual,though Alexander was 


It is an extract from the | 


The affair, delicately as | 


jconsidered the most gifted of his contemporary 
|monarchs. 
‘a tint of slyness and effeminacy in his best years, and 
‘of relaxation in his latter. Nicholas is more vigorous, 
less pliable, but not less polite ; there is more loftiness 
in him, and at times you may even observe a curling of 
the lips, which Alexander always knew how to smooth 
jinto softness. Of all his brothers he shows and evinces 
ithe greatest mental powers. He is about thirty-tive 
years of age, and altogether a handsome man. ‘The 
grand duke, Michael, his younger brother, resembles 
Alexander very much; but never would you believe that 
these brothers were born of the same mother with Con- 
'stantine ; there isnot the least similarity either im feature 
or character between these brothers. Constantine is 
altogether an ugly man, with ashort crooked nose that 
points upwards to the eye, coarse and disgusting fea- 
tures without the least proportion, and the deportment 
of a rude barbarian; and yet Constantine is far from 
being disliked, especially by the soldiery, the populace, 
and the peasantry, with whom he has too many points 
of similarity, not to please them. The late emperor, 
however, has really done a great benetit to the empire 
by excluding this prince from the throne, a measure 
rather high-handed, but fully in accordance with the 
fundamental law of the empire, according to which the 
reigning emperor may choose his successor from among 
thenumbers ofthe imperial family. Should Constantine 
have ascended the throne, he could not have kept it a 
twelvemonth. He is as whimsical a despot as his 
father Paul, with none of the graces, nor the better 
parts of that prince, rude like a Baskire, and will com- 
mit himself to the greatest excesses if not awed by 
the presence of his few superiors. 

“You may form an idea of the confidence which is 
universally reposed in Nicholas, by the fact, that no 
sooner had he subdued the guards and superseded 
Constantine, than the people both high and low express- 
ed publicly as their conviction, that he would conquer 
Constantinople, and destroy the Turkish empire.” 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 

“Ir is very provoking,” Mr. Turner as he 
entered his drawing-room; “1 can no longer have 
patience with that perverse girl.” 

“* What is the matter, dear father,” said his daugh- 
ter Sophia, leaving her station at the window, where 
she had been watching the Broadway loungers, and 
throwing her arms around his neck, ** what is the 
matter?” 

Sophia was the pet, the darling of her father; and, 
tyrant as he was in his own family, he could never 
|resist her wishes. 
| “ Your sister Laura,” he replied, “ is enough to 
| provoke a saint.” 
| * What has she done?” inquired Sophia. 

“ Why, you know, Sophy, my partner Mr. Mor- 
land wishes to pay his addresses to her, and she be- 
haves so strangely, I do believe he will give up the 
pursuit; she seems quite insensible to all his goodness 
‘and his immense riches, and prefers that prosing, sen- 
timental young Courville, who has nothing but his 
profession.” 

“ Oh, well,” answered Sophia, “ she cannot help 
that, Mr. Courville is so much handsomer and young- 
jer. You are rich enough, you know, to allow her to 
‘unite herself with whoever she prefers” — 


said 


“ No, I am not,” said he angrily; “ you fuolish 
igirls think because I live in a good house, in handsome 
style, and give you every thing you wish, there is no 
end to my possessions.” 
| Well,” said Sophia, “I am sure all the young 
ladies at school think so, and every body else that I 
am acquainted with.” 

* They know nothing about it,” replied he; “ I'll 
tell you how it is, Sophy, for you have some sense. 


In Alexander you couldnot help observing | 


| cheer up, and do not look so despairingly. 


/At a time when every body failed, Mr. Morland 


assisted me with his capital, rescued me from utter 
destruction, and the loss of all the hard earned gain- 
ings of my whole life. Since then we have been in 
business together and have been exceedingly success- 
ful; now he wishes to retire and marry; and there is 
scarcely a young lady in the city who would not be 
glad of his hand. He has fixed on Laura with my 
consent ; but she treats him'so shamefully he dare not 
| have a large family to provide for. There's 
Frank just going into business; not as his father did, 


ask her. 


indeed, to begin with a little, and work along slowly ; 
but he wants to launch out at once as a merchant, 
and then he must have his horses, his dogs, and hie 
ri 


gig; he must go to the springs in his own carriage, 
\ 


g 
ith his own servants too; just as if the best of folks 
do not travel in steamboats and stages, and are there 
not plenty of waiters at all the taverns and hotels. 
I would consent, however, to allow my children all 
such indulgences, as far as my means go; but as for 
my daughters, very little shall | have to bestow on 
Now, think in what style 
Is it not very 
Nay, to mope 


them when they marry. 
Laura night live as Mrs. Morland! 
so indifferent ? 


perverse in her to be 

so, and look so unhappy ? 
“ [tis very strange,” said Sophia, musingly. 

“ And here are you, Sephy,” continued he, ** just 

on the point of commyg out. Whata belle you would 

be, af you lad not an elder sister to attract attention, 


as one may say! Your mother declares it would be 
such an advantage to you, and your younger sisters, if 
tio, 


Laura married Morland; so have lim she shall! 


child, you can make every one do as you please 


x0, 
prevail on your sister to accept the good fortune 
offered her; and stop,” added he, as Sophia was leay- 
ing the room, * tell her 1 will give her an elegant 
cashmere shawl if she will be a good girl. 

Sophia ran up stairs to her sister, and beheld her 
seated, leaning her head on her hand, the very image 
of dejection. 

* Dear sis,” said the lively Sophia, kissing her, “ do 
I ha 


just come from my father, at his request, to urge you 


‘a 


tomarry Mr. Morland without any more ado. 

“Oh, Sophy,” said Laura cespondingly, * do not 
you join to torment me. Is it not enough that my 
mother daily, hourly, exhorts, entreats, and commands, 
until | am harassed to death; and my tatherso sternly 
reproves me! I can see no one, speak to no one, but 
Mr. Morland; 
all in my power to prevent it; 


else,” added she, bursting into tears, * is not Henry 


he is always beside me, though | do 
and more than all 


so unhappy? 

Sophia embraced her sister, endeavoured to sooth 
her, and urged all the advantages she would enjoy 
tt she accepted Mr. Morland; but her tears still con- 
tinued to tlow. 

* Think, dear sister, 
dour, what magnificence will be yours when you are 
Mrs. Morland ! 
flattered! Reflect, you will be mistress of his beau- 
tiful residence in the country—a perfect paradise ! 


said Sophia, * what splen- 


Then you will be courted, admired 


imagine in what style you may travel east, west, north, 
or south, just as your fancy directs, if you will only 
consent to say one word, 

Laura shook her head mournfully . the picture had 
no charms for her. 

* No, | cannot, I cannot,” said she; * I have given 
my heart to Henry; shall I break my promise to hum 
—shall I destroy his happiness *” 

“ Oh, that’s all romance, as pa says, 
Sophia. “ Henry will get over it; the hearts of young 
men do not break so easily; though I am three years 
younger than you are, sister, yet | can judge of some 
things. Suppose you were united to Henry Cour- 
ville; think how you would be obliged to reside in 
some obscure street, in a small two-story house, with 
ingrain carpets and every thing else in corresponding 


answered 
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style, with nothing but a little slipshod girl perhaps, | sweet and ainiable to be thus afflicted—you shall be | 
tu attend the door if any one should visit you; dear) happy—believe me, I will convince papa—you know I 
me, how shocking.” | can always make him do as I wish—he shall not vex | 
“ But Henry would be there,” said Laura, sighing. | you any longer.” = ' * 
The distress of Laura was incomprehensible to“ Ah, no!” said the submissive Laura, in despairing | 
Sophia, as she did not understand the feelings which accents, “though I know how much influence you have | 
produced it; she became quite animated as she repre- with my father; I know when stern, severe, and un- 
sented the delights of a splendid establishment, but yielding to us all, you control him as you will; yet 
she failed to convince her sister. Her thoughts, your influence has never been exerted except in trifles ; 
however, were soonoccupied in the arrangement of a this is an affair on which his heart is so fixed, his will 
dress for that evening. A ceusin gave a ball, and so unalterable, that you, even you, cannot change his 
Sophia had obtained permission to attend, as it was at determination. My mother aids him, and they will 
the house of a relation. Her mother, who was very ‘sacrifice the happiness of their daughter for life.” | 
averse to have two grown daughters on the tapis at Again she gave way toa violent burst of tears; the 
once, did not fail to inform every one Sophia was still kind heart of Sophia was much affected. She en- 
quite a child, and this was not her debut. ,deavoured to console her sister by promises of pre- 
The little heart of Sophia was too much filled with vailing on her father to relinquish his favourite scheme ; | 
anticipations of the evening to bestow more attention but in vain. . 
on the incomprehensible distress of her sister. The “I perceive,” said Laura, * how it will terminate. 
hour arrived, a large party went from the house of I behold my destiny. Have I not often met him, as I 
Mr. Turner. Sophia laughed, and danced, and flirted; did this evening, and yet we could not exchange a 
the gayest, most volatile little beauty of the assem- word ; they surround me, watch me, and ] must be 
blage; whilst the mild and gentle Laura, closely at- | passive to their will. That one short interview you 
tended by Mr. Morland, was silent, pale, and inani- witnessed, is all that has passed between us for 


‘ 


mate. She had one consolation, however, Henry was, months.” 
there; and to see him, though at a distance, to be in) “ [have it, 
the same scene with him, to breathe the same atmos-. her hands with delight—* a bright idea has struck me 
Her mo- ,—I perceive how I can please all parties. Yes,” add- | 


said Sophia starting up, and clasping| 


phere, was soothing to her suffering heart. 
ther did not neglect, in the midst of her flattering ed she, walking rapidly up and down the room, “ ] 
attentions to others, to keep strict watch to prevent will marry old Morland myself!” 
them from exchanging a word. They were, therefore, | You, my giddy sister *” said Laura, smiling, not- 
obliged to content themselves with an occasional withstanding the heaviness of her heart, at the child-| 
glance at each other, whilst apparently occupied with, ish glee of Sophia. 
those around them. ‘The tender heart of Laura was, “ Yes, me, miss,” answered she ; ** you think he will 
touched as she observed that Henry too looked pale, not have me, but he cannot help himself, for | am de- 
and appeared unhappy. Atlength the gay party dis- termined to have him. 
persed ; Mrs. Turner had descended to her carriage ; ing as if’ perfecting her plan, “* before these holidays 
the sisters lingered a few moments in the dressing- are over, it will be all settled—it will just suit me— 
room to make their adieus to some of their intimates. oh, how I will make his thousands fly.” 
As they descended together, at the turn of the stairs, [,aura, though she did not believe her sister serious. 
a man, wrapped in a large cloak, with his cap pulled was comforted by her promises of extricating her from 
over his face, accosted them. She had often 
* Laura,” said the voice of Henry Courville, much witnessed the power of Sophia over others, and 
agitated, * will you not speak to me—one word—one wondered, as she beheld her always obtain her pur- 
li word before you depart ?” a 


Yes, yes,” pursued she, mov- 


the distress in which she was plunged. 


+e} 
wae 


| poses either by persuasion, flattery,or commands. ‘The 
Laura extended her hand to him and murmured his | truth was, Sophia, though so very young. possessed | 
uame. that fine tact which gave her a quick perception 
* Oh, how I have watched and waited for this mo- | of the characters of others, and taught her how to 
ment,” said he, taking her hand. “Is it so,” added control them. The simple and upright Laura would 
he in touching accents, “ must we part? is this to be | have disdained to use such talents, were she so gifted. 
all the intercourse between us hereafter? we, who ‘There was, however, another reason for the influence 
have been so happy together ?” of Sophia; she was such a gladsome, mirthful being, 
Voices approached—they could only exchange one no one opposed her for fear of chasing the bright and 
look before they separated ; but Sophia—the gay, un- joyous smiles from her countenance, and her lively 
thinking Sophia, was affected, saddened, and sobered sallies were so enchanting, all united to excite them! 
Laura retired to! 
Mr. Morland waited ped with a heart lightened of some of the load which 
for them at the foot of the staircase, and hurried them oppressed it, and slept more peaceably than she had 
through the hall to the carriage. 


for a time, by the expression of intense misery she by indulging ber in every whim. 
beheld on each countenance. 


{ done for along time before. Soon after this conyer- 
When they reached home, the sisters ascended to sation she found, wherever they went, Sophia laugh- 
their chamber together; Laura sank into a chair in ing, tlrting, and frolicking, with the grave and digni- 
mournful silence, while Sophia approached the glass, fied Mr. Morland; he was drawn away from her side 
humming the air of a cotillion, to discover how she by her gay and volatile sister. The interviews between 
had last appeared to her admiring beaux. Suddenly, Henry and herself were more frequent, though stil! 
recollecting her sister, she turned and beheld her, short. One evening they attended a party where their! 
siowly and sadly laying aside her ornaments, which mother could not accompany them, Henry and Laura! 
she cast from her with a look of disdain. | passed it happily, as their intercourse had been unim-| 
** Laura,” said Sophia, * Ido believe you and Henry peded, for Laura was no longer so closely attended as 
love each other, and will be very unhappy if you are | formerly, by the stiff and stately Morland. After 
separated.” |' their return, when the sisters retired to their chamber. | 
* Do you?” replied Laura, with a tone of deep Sophia laughingly said to Laura, 
feeling. t * Did I not tell you so? old Morland is quite in| 
“ I do not see,” continued Sophia, “ why papa will) raptures, and I expect a declaration soon.” 
not allow you to be happy in your own way. Ah, | “Dear sister,” exclaimed Laura, “ you are not) 
dearest sis,” 


Laura as she observed the tears flowing down her! so young as you are too.” 
cheeks; “ do not cry, there's a good girl—you are too \ 


| at least, very soon. 


added she, throwing her arms around ||serious. I cannot allow you tosacrifice yourself for me, | 


“ Sacrifice myself indeed,” replied Sophia, “ really | structing twoon the Rhone, and many others are ordered for 


mon futur would be exceedingly flattered to hear you; 
the only impediment to my happiness, is the fear you 
will repent your generosity in resigning him to me, 
when you behold my dash, my splendour, from your 
obscure abode; but no,my dear sister, I perceive we 
view things differently—we have different feelings, 
different modes of enjoyment—mine will be in crowded 


| assemblies, in gay society, the happiest, the gayest of 


all. Mr. Morland, you know, has an excellent heart 
and an unexceptionable character; with him I can 
have all I desire to make me happy. In spite of his 
dignity and stateliness, I can do that with him,” added 
she, sportively illustrating her meaning by twisting the 


' corner of her handkerchief around her little finger. 


Sophia, as she had prophesieé, was omnipotent : 
she contrived to dazzle and bewilder Morland so 
entirely, by her wit and flattering attentions, that he 
thought only of her. At times the sweetness and 
dignity of Laura would appear to him much more 
adapted to grace his establishment; and he viewed 
her noble and simple style of beauty with all his 
former admiration. Sophia, however, intoxicated his 
senses, and confused his judgment; she did not give 
him time to reflect, and he mistook flattered vanity 
for aserious attachment. One day Sophia sought her 
father, informed him Mr. Morland had transferred his 
preference of Laura to herself, and she would accept 
him, provided, her father consented to the union of 
Laura and Henry Courville; she positively declared 


| she was determined not to marry before her elder 


sister; and the attachment of Henry and Laura was 
so well known, no person would propose for her sister, 
Her arguments convinced her 
father, who, like most tyrants, was governed by a 
favourite. He acquiesced more willingly in her wishes 
as he well knew the family and connexions of Henry 
were superior to his own; and he was considered a 


| young man of talents, who would probably rise in his 


profession. Laura was soon after united to Henry, 


| and experienced all thehappiness she had anticipated. 


By a persevering attention to his profession he obtained 


'a decent competency, and they enjoyed all the comforts 


of life. The marriage of the more ambitious Sophia 
was deferred on account of her youth. She never 
repented the step she had taken, but continued the 
same gay, rattling, mirthful being, enjoying the opu- 
lence she possessed which her kind heart often prompt- 
ed her to use for the benefit of others. The only 
circumstance which marred her felicity, was the some- 
what niggardly disposition of her husband; that, how- 
ever, only gave her a field to exercise those talents 
for maneuvring with which she was so eminently 
endowed—she wielded him to her will, and he was not 
sensible of her control. He thought her only fault 
was extravagance, though he always congratulated 


| himself on possessing one of the prettiest and best of 


wives. Emiry. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PrRintTinG press IN EGyet.—The enlightened Ali Pacha 
of Egypt has now at work in his capital an extensive printing 
press, for which an improved Arabic type has lately been cut. 
With this press all the details which tend to illustrate the sys- 
tem borrowed by Ali from Europeans are freely and widely 
Tn aid of his mili- 
tary views, works have been printed for the instruction of the 
troops, their conduct in war, and for the regulation of the 
infantry. A work in praise of war has also appeared this 
year fromthe same press. The pacha has likewise ordered 
the publication of works on scientific and commercial sub- 
jects. Several books on geometry, astronomy, surgery, and 
grammar, have made their appearance ai Cairo within the 
last few months. The great work of Malcrizi, illustrative 
of the history and statistics of the country which he so ably 
governs, is the last book which his highness has ordered 
to be printed. 

Brivces oF iron wire.—The use of iron wire bridges is 
becoming general in France. They are at this moment con- 


disseminated through his army and navy. 
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different rivers. They are very light, of comparatively small | Mr. R. was an excellent reader, and possessed a fine lite-| the worst—do not imagine my affections are blighted in theis 

expense, and yet it is said that in durability they will equal jFary taste, though but little known to the public as a writer. | dawning, or my hopes so withered they cannot bloom again, 

He sometimes, however, enjoyed a smile from the muses, and | oh, no! Iam not in love, but it is my pride that suffers—1 
STEAM vEssELs oF wAr.—The French ministerof marine | contributed occasionally to our miscellaneous periodicals. The} am obliged to sit at home in single blessedness, or enter into 

having instituted a scientific examination of certain steam-) following enigma, found among his papers after his demise, is} company where my appearance is no longer the signal tor 

engines, invented by a French engineer named Frimot, has) now published for the first time, as a specimen of his talent! merriment; my chair is no longer surrounded ; no one listens 


more weighty constructions. 


given orders for them to be applied to two frigates, which will) in that species of composition. The solution isa goose-uill. 


be constructed at Brest for the purpose. 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


is unworthy of the book to which it appertains ; that is, if we 


are correct in our understanding of its import, when we sup- || 
pose it to signify that the “ Book of the Boudoir” is intended | 


only to maintain a place in the exclusive rooms of the gentler 


sex, and puts forth no claims to the attention of the rougher } 


part of creation. On the contrary, Lady Morgan's two vo- 
lumes are worthy of so large a share of any body's time as is 
required for their perusal; not only for the sake of the amus- 
ing light they throw upon herself, her habits, character, and 
mode of thinking; but also for the really curious and enter- 
taining quality of their contents, considered with reference to 
people and things in general. The “ Book of the Boudoir,” 


consists simply of reflections, illustrated by anecdotes, and of | 


inecdotes leading to reflections ; desultory indeed, but full of 
piquant touches of character and incident, and curious turns 
of thought. 
caleulated by nature, education, and circumstances, to Write a 
book of this deseription ; her talents are by all admitted to be 
considerable ; her style of thinking and of writing is, to say 
the least, original; and she has enjoyed for many vears a 
familiar intercourse with nearly all the 


Perhaps there is no other woman living so well 


most extensive and 
prominent personages, not only of her own country, but of 
all Europe. Besides all this, she comes recommended to us 
Americans by a distinguishing characteristic not possessed to 
the same extent by any other European writer of her sex ; 
namely, the tone of liberality which marks her writings. In 
fact, Lady Morgan may truly be called the champion of libe- 
rality in every thing; religion, government, law, manners, 
fashions, and even physic. The evidences of this spirit may 
be found in almost every page of the work before us, together 
with much information that is amusing, some that is valuable, 
md ideas which are likely to bring profit in their acquisition 
In short, there is more good sense in these volumes than in 
half a dozen novels, and therefore we recommend them to our 
readers, cordially and with sincerity. 
Masaniello.—Green-room report speaks highly of the forth 
coming drama of Masaniello, which has been in preparation 
The dresses are said 


to be of the most magnificent description, and the 


siuce the commencement of the season, 
scenery to 
Teflect additional credit on the already high reputation of the 
artists of the Park theatre. The story of Mesaniello has been 
often dramatized, first by an anonymous author, who is said 


to have been an eve witness of the extraordinary revolution 
which happened at Naples in 1647 
brated D’ Artey. 
nished the subject for tragedy, opera, melo-d 
The romantic history of Masanicllo was represented last spring 


, and secondly, by the cele- 
In the present day, in Europe, it has fur- 
rama, and ballet, 


in Paris at five different houses, and in London at three, at all of 
which, for many nights, it attracted crowded assemblies, 
Hopkins Robertson.—The late Mr. Robertson was a tra- 
gedian of no ordinary talents, while his private virtues and 
modest deportment endeared him to all who knew him. With 
respect to personal and intellectual gitts, whether we speak of 
At the 
awful conilagration of the Richmond theatre, his courage, 


him as a player or a man, he stood deservedly high. 


coolness, and presence of mind, preserved a number of valua 
the lives ; and, on a more recent vecasion, the same qualities 
rendered him the most efficient, if not the sole instrument, in 
rescuing the Park theatre frou impending destruction. 

Mr. Robertson was not only a tragedian, but he also filled 
some characters in light comedy and farce, with commendable 
humour and effect. His country bovs, in particular, were 
Asa 
Wise, his atterapts were generally sucees=tul 


huflo singer, like- 
A short time 
before he took his final leave of the boards, an evening was 


ilwWays Witnessed with approbation, 


fixed for lis benefit, and he expressed a wish to introduce a 
new comic song, in the character of a western rifleman. In 
compliance with his wishes, Mr. Woodworth wrote the 
“Hunters of Kentucky.” a characteristic song, which has 
since obtained a popularity unequalled in this country. Mr. 
Robertson, however, did not live to take his benefit or sing the 
song, and the contemplated appeal to his friends was after- 
wards made in behalf of his widow and orphan children. 


The Book of the Boudoir.—This somewhat curious title |) 


In infancy I used to brave 

The dangers of the ocean wave ; 

And off, in vouth, with filial care, 

My parent's weight have helped to bear. 
To form me nature took delight, 

And kindly dress'd me up in white ; 

I On every side, with fringes graced 

My slender, tall, and tapering waist. 
But tyrant man my worth espied, 

And plucked me trom my parent’s side ! 
| What wonder then I look so thin? 

The tyrant stripp'd me to the skin ; 

And then, with heart more hard than stone, 
Hedrew the marrow from my bone, 

To vex me more, he took a freak, 

And slit my tongue to make me speak ; 
Yet what more wonderful appears 

I speak to eves, and not to ears ; 

Man oft employs me in disguise, 

And makes me tell a thousand hies. 





Fanny.—The perusal of the following communication 
threw us into a most pitiable perplexity, which lasted exactly 
thirteen minutes and fitty three seconds—bating some odd 
fractions—when we were relieved by the entrance of a very 
We 


iminediately handed it to him, with our earnest entreaty that 


clever correspondent, who is an adept on all such subjects 


he would peruse it with attention, and reply to it with candour 
He has done se, as will be seen by his remarks below. 


TO THE ED! R OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR 


My oubtless aware, that 


excessive sensibility and superlative refinement, are the pre 


DEAR MR. EviToR.—You are d 
and that, in the intercourse 


er, that were they estimated by the standard 


vailing fashions of the present dav; 
one 


of polished society, a gentleman's attentions to sO 


animated and tend 
of our grandfathers, they might be mistaken for unequivecal 
proofs of something more solid than the gratification of a pass 


Part of vour 


ing heur paper, my dear sir, is devoted to my 
own sex, and it no doubt [rose sses considerable mifluence upen 
public feelimg ; we therefore may refer to you for the solution 


vou will take our cause into consideration, and exert yourself 


of some nice points ol etiquette or enigmatical ceremony 
in our behalf, 1 promise, in the name of vour female readers, 
the most vratetul thanks, and sweetest smiles of approbation 
I am generally called a tine girl, and considered handsome and 
accomplished ; that is, niy appearance ts not particularly dis 
agreeable, and | have all the fashionable chit-chat of the day 
at my tongue’s end; T read all the new novels as they appear 
walk, dance, and sing with as much animation as the laws of 
society will allow. IT have many admirers, (or friends in the 
modern acceptation of the word) and though I have reached 
twenty vears and am still unmarried, | aim neither heart-broken 
But, sir, the evil to which I am about to 


direct your attention, is one that is daily gaining ground with 


hor desponding 


the most feariul rapidity, and if not suppressed, or rather, 
y break the hearts of at least one halt 


eradicated, will assured! 


of “love’s shining cirele?” Judge therefore for yoursell, does 


it not require some protptand efficient remedy? To explain 


my meaning mere tully, | will give you my own story by way 


of example. 

About a twelvemonth sinec, I became acquainted with a 
young gentleman, extremely handsome, refined, and, above 
all, sentimental, 
attracted us, and IT seon became the object of his undivided 
attention. He walked, danced, and talked with me, wrot 
poetry feelingly, was continually at my side, and, as my nature 
1, Dopenty expressed the pleasure his sectety afforded 


An attachment 


Is candy 
ine, and the gratification 1 received thereby. 
Was suj/posed by our triends to exist between us; and, though 
no engagement had been made, Twas happy with anticipation 
But, alas! tine has unravelled the mystery. 1 passed the sum 
mer months ata short distance from the city; but [have been 
at home at least six weeks, during which time, my friend, 
That he is 


aWare of my return is evident enough, as IT met him carelessly 


over, or admirer, has not made his appearance! 


passing down Broadway a few days after; but why 1 am se 
deserted, is altogether unaccountable, unless he be one of those 
persons Whose fine and delicate feelings spurn the control of 
reason, and must therefore be eccentrically capricious, I can- 

not accuse myself of any omission or default, nor can I so far} 
transgress the retiring delicacy of iny sex as to inquire into the | 


| mystery : it must therefore remain a paradox. But this is not 


A certain indescribable something mutually" 


It Is Jl 
owing to the most vexatious errors and misconstructions ; the 


| to my observations, and T am neglected or forgotten, 





yentloinen regard me asa finished coquette, who encouraged 


myself, to wound and disappoint him; nothing was ever more 
opposite to my nature; [was willing enough to retain hin 

Now 
| serious consideration, and draw out for us those rules of con 


| 

| such a reverence ts felt for your opinions, that if you would 
| 

| 

| 


| 
| the attentions of a manly and feeling heart, merely to amuse 
| dear Mr. Editor, will you take the matter under your 


duct whieh are proper to be observed. am convinced, 


} only comply with my desire, vou would in a short time hav: 


the satistiction of seeing them adopted. Do inform us of «ll 


| those little minute of civilities, significant or insignificant, 


which may serve to denote to ourselves and our neighbours 
who is, or Who is not our r, and how he may be distinguish 


ed from our friend. We will have them transeribed upon our 


fans, and carry them abroad in our reticules ; and before wi 
, 


venture tn future to accept the attendance of a friend, escort 


or fever, con them over, and see how they rank upon the seak 


ofmert.  Towill be the most essential benefit you ean perform 
und the happiness you will ensure for us astonishing, the 
will never stale 
And } 


unwittin 


tistakes thereby prevented incaleulable > we 


speak, or blush at an leproper moment « particular 
ly subjected 


upon the head of balls, it was there 1 j 
Twill mot 





mvself to all this anxiety. Do not delay, dear si 
mike my appearance again in the polite circle of exquisite 
fashion, until Tam armed on all sides by the untallible pre 
“Crip tions of vour ordeal Fans 

Remark ¥ OUR CORRESPONDENT.—These men, dear 
Fanny, are sad fellows, and I sincerely sv ny ithise with vou 
on the mortifying dilemma to which vou have tx subjected 
by the crucl thouglitlessness of a mak “et What 
fair minstrel, who occasionally enrehes the colt f the 
Mirror, once called a vampyre It isa subject of oratulation 
however, that vou have prudent! reserved vour heart, mot 
permitting vour affections to become engaged previons tf 
formal declaration. Would every fair candidate ior hvmeneal 
felicity but take the ume precaution, there would be fewer 
disappointments record: Lan the annals ot Cupar Phe heart 
once gone, without a fy md the wreek of hayy 
ness is complete 

“ Por woman “ he 
But risks her heart with wunting th 
Ard of ube south w triste with th 
Re faithtess or worthless, be tal’s lost 

Buteventhe proewution above recommended is not, it seers 

always sufficient to prevent veXatious errors and) muscon 


structions,” provokingly annoying to the tronquillity: of th 


W hat then is to be dene in 
> Wher 


to che j™ ned Upon COTM ETICIESs, sOCr il intercourse between the 


innecent hur one rcuse of such 


delicate difficulty, and dilfieult delicacy peerrhage bs 
parties is indispensable inorderto stady cach other's characters 
dispositions, and titeliecta HPendowments, previous to forming 
ieontract Whieh no bankrupt or insolvent law, or two-third 
med which nothing but the chancery court 
How 


the world to be persuaded ind convinced that declarations 


act can ever annul 
of death can reverse or set aside then, ore the rest of 
not the certain and necessary results of such 
The 


shawl, ora pilarine, is not thought to be lessened, merely be 


und avowals are 


preliminary intercourse intrinsie value of a hat, a 


cause it has been previously examined and priced by some 
How can the a lady's 


heart be reduced by the sane ’ But nil de ind 


Fanny hasa:ked toradviee, and, suchas it ts, she shall have it 


other fair customer then worth of 


process ” 
! tomates, from the age of sixteen and upwards 
called the 


diplomas 


Lat unmarrn 


im every erty, town, and village, form) societies 


Female-anth- firtation-soctets with appropriate 


wd certificates of te heerstily Let the constitution of such 


societies, under heavy penalties, prohilut its members from 
dancing, walking, riding, or visitiag any place of publi 


umusement with a gentleman who does not first produce the 
anti-make-the-cirls- belreve-we 


bor the 


diploma or certificate of an 
natural and necessary 


\tter complying with 


love-them society,” which will 
Conseg UE nce of the female institution 
this preliminary, uf the parties should not happen to like each 
other's style of dancing, conversation, &c., let them § 


Their diplomas will be 


cast off, 
change partners,” and try again 
sufficient vouchers that such temporary intercourse has not 
committed either party. Fanny may depend upon it that 


these anti-societies can perform wonders, and if they continue 


' ~ ' 
to increase, the age of miracles will have come again 
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MISCELLANY. 


SILENCE BROKEN. 


y harp in long repose has slumber'd, 

“a poppy Wreaths are twining round it ; 
Hush'd are the tones which once it number'd, 

And chill’d the hand which used to sound it, 
I little thought again to crown 

Its shatter'd frame with leaves of bay ; 
But, asked by thee, T take it down, 

And dash the gather'd dust away, 


With faltering hand the chords I try 
And to departed measures turn ;— 

Hark! to your wish the strings reply, 
And with their former rapture burn 

Still those remember'd notes F hear, 


The prelude of love's carly vow, I nt, ' 
by Cardinal de Fleury on a mission to the court of Russia, 


When first my bosom held thee dear,— 
Dear then, but, oh! tar dearer now. 





One call alone o'er me has power, 


ineult you state offered t to my pore i—w «hich is the more 
| atrocious as you were aware of the sacred bond by which 
they are united. But men who evince such evil dispositions 
at your early period of life, will sooner or later dishonour the 
names they bear. Unbridled passion will lead them from erime 
tocrime, until at length they fall into the hands of him whose |) 
duty it is to inflict the severest penalty of the law. You are, 
‘you say, noblemen of the court; and IT am Sanson, the exe- 
vcutioner of Puris. Instantly quit this house, which you have 
‘profaned by your presence, and tremble lest, when we meet 
“again, my prediction may be fulfilled !” 

Few are ignorant of the final fate of count Arthur de Lally 
'T vilendal. He was born at Romans in Dauphiné, and was 
the son of Sir Gerard Lally, the deseendant of a noble Trish 
family. At the age of eighteen he became a captain of gre- 
|nadiers in Dillon's Irish regiment, and was shortly after sent || 


| where his high talents and handsome person won the good 
graces of empress Anne, as well as of her favourite, the duke 


As Mammon’s image heard but one ; jor Courland. 


Silent until its fated hour, 
Then vocal only to the sun. 
For when the god of glory woke, 
Fresh inspiration from him flow'd ; H 
Warm'd by hie gleams the marble spoke, | 
And with its wonted music glowed. 





THE COURTIER AND THE EXECUTIONER. | 
COMMUNICATED TO THE LONDON COURT JOURNAL, { 
BY A FORBIGNER OF DIS TING TION. 
The representation of a melo-dramatic piece, entitled 
“ Polder, ou, le Bourreau d’ Amsterdam,” by the French | 


players, the other evening, has revived in my recollection a | 
singular traditional anecdote, the authenticy of which may 
be depended on. | 

One night in the spring ef 1720, some young men of qua- | 
lity, returning froma supper in the Quartier du Marais, which | 
was then a fashionable part of Paris, were surprised, ta 
passing through a by-street, to hearthe sound of music at so 
late an hour. 
they soon discovered that a numerous party were amusing 
themselves with a dance. 

Flushed by wine, and prompted by the confidence naturally 
inspired by high rank, they thought it would be an amusing 
adventure to join the party. They accordingly knocked at 
the door, and without ceremony entered the house. ‘The | 





Approaching the house whence it proceeded, | 


| 
| 
i; 
company Was numerous, and the presence of the intruders 


excited no particular notice 
troduced by some friends of the bride or bride-groom ; for it 


it Was supposed they were in- | 


was the celebration of a marriage whieh had taken place in 
i 
the morning. | 


| Having fulfilled this mission in a highly satisfactory manner, 
| he was, on his return home, made colonel of an Irish regiment, 


which bore his name. 


at Fontenoy, according to the report of Marshal de Saxe, con-| 
was raised to the | 


tributed to the gaining of the victory, and he 
rank of brigadier on the field of battle. He then joined the 
fortunes of Prince Edward, whom he followed to Scotland, and 
whom he served in the quality of aide-du-camp at the battle 
of Falkirk. He was made a field-marshal after the taking 


lof Maestricht; afterwards created a licutenant-general, with 


the grand cross of the order of St. Louis; and he was subse- 
quently appointed, by the king, commander-in-chief of the 
French settlements in the East Indies. Fora time fortune 
favoured him, and in thirty-eight days after he had landed to 
fulfil his new appointment, he made hi:mself master of fort 


| St. David, surnamed the Bergen-op-Zoom of India, and of all 


\the southern coast of Coromandel. 

But obstacles arose before him, which not even his courage || 
Jeould surmount; and he could not defeat the numerous ene- 
mies Whom his violent temper and uncompromising nature | 
stirred up against him. Instead of endeavouring to smooth 


away gently and gradually the evils which had crept into the | 





administration of the French settlements in India, he obsti- 
‘nately persisted in striking at their very roots. ‘Thus he was 
\thwarted in his plans, and his hitherto glorious career was 
succeeded by an uninterrupted series of misfortunes. 


He was made prisoner at Pondicherry, and was obliged to | 

| 
| surrender the hn to the English, after having defended it to 
| the last extremity. 


After he was conveyed to England, he learned that a plot |! 


The mancuvres which he executed | 


| Leas BYRON’s PoETRY.—An article of great curiosity and 
interest, being the first known attempt at poetry by Lord By- 
ron, will appear in the forthcoming volume of Ackerman’s 
| Forget-me-not. It is copied from the autograph of the poet, 
and certified by the lady to whom it was addressed—the 
“ Mary,” who was the object of his earliest, and perhaps, of 
his only real attachment, and whom he has celebrated in seve- 
jral of his poems—as having been written when he left An- 
nesly, the residence of her family. 
| Tue amvucet.—For one of the illustrations to adorn the 
{London Amulet for 1529, Le Keux, the engraver, Was paid 
/one hundred and eighty guineas! It was from a drawing by 
| Martin, 
Inceniovs.—Richard Ward, a very ingenious mechanic of 
Salem Bridge, Conn. has lately invented a clock which winds 
itself up. It keeps correct time, strikes the hour regularly, 
‘and will continue to run until worn out without the applica- 
Ition of any power to it. 
Preacninc.—A clergyman who officiates in the diocese 
of Winchester, was lately complained of by certain of his 
| parishioners for that he, the said vicar, preached sermons not 
|| exceeding fifteen minutes in length. ‘The bishop admonished 
| him to preach sermons of a greater length. The obedient vicar, 





|| the next Sunday, preached a sermon two hours long, which 
set all his congregation a gaping. On the ensuing Sunday, 
| after reading the lessons, he retired and placed the keys of the 
church in his pocket, and, ascending the pulpit, he informed 
his audience of the fact, and withal, that he should preach 
jto them for three hours. This he did, and his hearers after- 
wards besought him to return to his pristine mode of preaching. 
Count Diesitscu.—The Russian general Count Diebitsch 
jis under fifty years of age, a German by birth, a soldier of 
fortune, and son-in-law of the fa.uous Barclay de Tolly. 
Errecr or rLatTery.—In a certain burgh town in Scot- 
land, there existed in the days of yore a member of the learned 
profession who was called to the command of a company of 
volunteers. This individual, though in every respect a most 
excellent character, piqued himself upon his appearance in 
jhis martial garb. One day on returning from parade, he thus 
jaccosted his sergeant: ‘ Well, Sergeant Morrison, how did I 
|look in the field to-day?" “ Why,” responded the sergeant, 
|“ your honour looked like Julius Cesar at the head of the 
|Roman army.’ “Jenny! bring Sergeant Morrison the re- 
|mains of the goose and a bottle of porter.” 
| Temrerance.—“ I feel quite unwell, and will take a little 
\| | brandy and water,” said a member ofa temperance society, who 
| had promised to use no ardent spirits unless he was sick. “I 
am very unwell, my dear; hand me a little more brandy.” — 
“Here is the brandy,” said the wife, “ but I wish the society 
| further, for you have not had a well day since you joined it.’ 
Tue Frencnu REvoLeTIon.—There were guillotined in 








Charmed with the beauty of the bride, one of the strangers | Was fomenting against him at the French court, and he ob-| France, between the 21st of September, 1792, and 25th of 


approached her, and, after paying her many extravagant com- 
plaments, at length launched into a passionate declaration of | 
love, which astonished no less than it offended the object to |) 
Attributing her blushes and embar l 
fassment to a sentiment very different from indignation, the | 
intruder followed her to her apartment, whither she fled to 
avoil his importunity. Here his protestations were renewed | 
more earnestly than belore. ‘The terrified young lady, with 
tears and threats, endeavoured to prevail on him to withdraw ; 


whom it was addressed. 


but, deaf to all her remonstrances, he seized her in his arms, |) 
and presumed to imprint a kiss on her lips. 


tained permission from the English ministry to proceed to 
France on his parole. He hastened to Versailles to clear him- 


self of the accusations brought against hin. 


ever, arrested and thrown into the bastile, on the charge of 
extortion and high treason; and, in spite of his long and 
brilliant services, the king's conviction of his innocence,* and |, 


the eloquent defence of the Avocat-General Sequin, his ene- 


jmies triumphed, and he was condemned to the block. 


When the count had reeeived from his confessor the last 
|consolations of religion, the door of his cell opened, and a man 


He was, how- | 


| October, 1795, eighteen thousand six hundred and thirteen 
| 
persons, 


dictionary, containing the names, designations, 
and date of execution, has been published ; it fills two octavo 
| volumes, five hundred pages each, closely printed in double 
columns. 

Rixcworms-—A writer in the Boston Gazette, says that 
| the disagreeable and unsightly affection of the skin, usually 
| called ringworms, may be entirely cured by rubbing the part 

affected on retiring to bed, for several nights in’ succession, 


With unguentum citrinum, or yellow ointment. The writer 


She shriecke d entered, holding in his hand a stone, which was to be put inte |) was much troubled with ringworms, and after using this remedy 


Violently, and her father and husband immediately flew to he r j the mouth of the prisoner to prevent: him from utt ring any , one week, found the disease entirely eradicated, and his skin 


assistance. Her bridal wreath strewed on the ground, her 
tears, her agitation and death-like paleness, bore suflicient evi- 
dence of the outrage. "The offender was sgized in spite ot his | 
resistance and the efforts which his companions made to de- 
fend him, They drew their swords, but were speedily dis- 
armed; and the father of the bride interrogated them with 
those feelings of indignation which their disgraceful conduct 
naturally inspired, and which were inereased when he learned 
that they had introduced theimselves into his house without 
being known to any of the company. 


The trends of the family were about to inflict summary 
chastisement on the offenders, who at length thought it ad- 
viseable to acknowledge that they were men of rank, and that 
their families enjoyed high consideration at the French court. 
One was the young duke de Crillon, another the marquis de 
la Farre, and, the most guilty of the three, the count de Lally- 
Tollendal. | 

“If your rank be as elevated as you describe,” said the 
master of the house, addressing them with indignation, ‘ ‘you, 
ought to respect yourselves, which is the surest way of gain- 
ing the respect of others. Your conduct is unpardonable, 


and would well justify me in suffering my friends to avenge the 


}j atterw ards he 


| complaints when drawn on a wretched hurdle to the seatlold, 
The man advanced to perform his cruel office, “ One more 
act of submission to the will of the Almighty,” 


fessor. ‘The count turned, and raising his eves towards the 


executioner, recognised Sanson, whose daughter he bad in 


| sulted twenty years before !t 


* Seven months afer his exccution, Louis IV. remarked in contidence 
to the Duke de Noatiles, that Ae had been murdered; and four years 


You have te 





iblicly said to the Chancellor Mesupon, * 
answer for it betore God, net LL’ 

+ The Marquis de Lally-Tollendal, son of the above, a peer of Prane 
and member of the French Academy, ww lus earliest boyhood formed the 


determination of rendering justice to the memory of his father. He was 


powerfully aided by Voltaire, who entertained ne less horror of judicial | 
H y 


| murders than of relhgious massacres. The French courts of law re 


sounded with the complaints of filial prety, aud justice and humanity 


| finally trumphed 


Voltaire, who was on his death-bed when he | iof the decree of 





the council which abrogated the parliamentary decree. sat up and wrote 





the following note to M. de Lally 
* This great news raises up the dying man He 


i ces Monsieur de Lally. He sees that the king is the defender of justice, 


and he will now die content.” 
Voltaire expired tour days al 


said the con-! 


iffectionately embra- 


as smooth as that of any other person. We understand the 
same remedy has been prescribed by some physicians with the 
desired success. 

\ short time ago a gamekeeper in Worcester saw a snake 
and a magpie engaged “in mortal combat.” He shot them 
both, and has had them stuffed in the attitude in which he 
first saw them. 


To-morrow isa fine gentleman, who makes many promises 
—To-day is a plain man, who never breaks his word. 

He who hopes for clory by new discoveries, niust not hx 
ignorant of old ones. 

He pays dear for his bread who lives by another's bounty 

Why is the tongue like a race-horse? Because the less 
weight it carries the faster it goes. 
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